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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 



KANT'S A PRIORI ELEMENTS OF UNDERSTANDING 
AS CONDITIONS OF EXPERIENCE. 

LET the ^Esthetic, which we have in previous articles disputed 
at every point, be completely taken for granted. Then it 
is clear that, in resolving the problem of the possibility of mathe- 
matics, it has raised a new question which cannot be left un- 
answered. Space and time are the universal and necessary forms 
of perception. How then do they combine with the sense- 
given matter and transform it into the object we know ? It is an 
ineradicable, though unproven, conviction of Kant's that for the 
metamorphosis of sense-presentations into objects of experience, 
there are required, besides the spatial and temporal forms of 
sensibility, conceptual relations which are the functions of the un- 
derstanding. The discovery of these thought-elements in per- 
ception, along with an exhibition of their use and a demonstra- 
tion of their validity, is an undertaking, therefore, forced upon 
us by the incomplete results of the ^Esthetic. 

The ^Esthetic dealt with the pure elements of sensibility. But, 
as Kant is never tired of repeating, " our knowledge springs from 
two fundamental sources of our soul." What sensibility gives 
would not be known as objects without the relating activity of 
the understanding. As notions without perceptions are empty, 
so perceptions without notions are blind. The understanding 
cannot see, the senses cannot think. By their union only can 
knowledge be produced. The a priori forms of sense have been 
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determined. We must now seek the a priori forms of understand- 
ing. The determination of their origin, extent, and objective 
validity is the province of Transcendental logic. This science, 
however, falls into two divisions : the one, Transcendental Analytic, 
dealing with the legitimate, the other, Transcendental Dialectic, 
dealing with the illegitimate use of the a priori elements of the 
understanding. With the latter we are not now concerned. 
The aim of the present article is to show how notions, expressing 
mere operations of thought, are by a necessary reference to space 
and time turned into elements of the knowledge of things. 

The problem of the Analytic is, from the standpoint of a priori 
knowledge, well expressed in the formula of the Prolegomena : 
How is the pure science of nature or physics possible ? The Es- 
thetic dealt only with our a priori knowledge of spatial figures. 
Here we have to account for our a priori knowledge of nature 
itself. But the Aesthetic implied that the nature we know (since it 
is in space and time) can be only an appearance to us, not a thing 
in itself. And from this as a starting point for the Analytic, Kant 
draws together the problem of the possibility of pure physics and the 
problem of the possibility of experience or ordinary knowledge. 
Of nature as a thing in itself, we can have neither pure nor em- 
pirical knowledge. Yet we really possess a pure science of nature 
which propounds apodictic laws a priori to which nature is sub- 
ject, as, for instance, that substance is permanent, or that every 
event is always determined by a cause. How, now, is such a 
pure science possible ? Kant answers, the pure science of nature 
is possible because its laws are the principles which render all ex- 
perience of nature possible. I can know a priori certain laws of 
nature, because my understanding has laid them as warp in the 
loom of time to await the filling of sense-presentations. I can a 
priori and previous to all given objects have a cognition of those 
conditions on which alone experience with regard to such objects 
is possible. Kant's maxim is that we know a priori of things 
that and that only which we ourselves put into them. What is 
it then that we think into nature — nature, that is, as an object 
of our experience, not a thing in itself? For an a priori knowl- 
edge of nature is possible only under the phenomenalistic inter- 
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pretation of nature. To things in themselves we can prescribe 
no rules. We could not speak of a universal and necessary 
knowledge of nature, unless by nature we meant only a synthesis 
of sense-presentations ordered under the a priori notions and 
laws of the understanding. Such an experience, and nothing else, 
is all that Kant means by nature. The question of the possi- 
bility of a priori knowledge of nature (or pure physics) is the 
question of how and what the understanding contributes to ex- 
perience. As Kant puts it in his Reflections : " We can, when 
we have to do with the problem of the possibility of pure 
knowledge a priori, change the question into this form, whether 
experience is made up altogether of cognitions that are given 
solely a posteriori, or whether it contains something which is not 
empirical and yet furnishes the ground of the possibility of ex- 
perience." 1 

Really then what we need is an analysis of experience to dis- 
cover exactly what thought-elements it contains over and above 
the perceptions, pure and empirical, supplied by sense. Now 
Kant does not deny that a sensibility like ours can give knowledge 
of a certain kind even without additions from the understanding. 
But one thing would be lacking in the knowledge of such a per- 
cipient, and that is what Kant calls objective validity ; by which he 
means, not the reference of judgment to real things, but the fact 
that they are valid for everybody and necessarily valid. The 
judgments of such a percipient, being only subjectively valid, 
Kant calls judgments of perception, and contrasts with our judg- 
ments of experience, which have objective validity, that is, neces- 
sary universality of application. The problem then is : What is 
required to turn judgments of perception into judgments of ex- 
perience ? Now the rationalist knew of one, and but one, beget- 
ter of universality and necessity, namely, logic with its process 
of subsumption. Accordingly, Kant maintains that for the pro- 
duction of a judgment of experience there is always required, be- 
sides the presentations and representations of sense, "particular 
concepts originally begotten in the understanding, " 2 " under which 

1 Reflexionen, II, 281 (no. 983). 

2 Prolegomena, \ 18 [IV, 47 (69)]. 
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every perception must first of all be subsumed and then by their 
means changed into experience." These concepts turn the sub- 
jective deliverance of an empirical consciousness into the objec- 
tive verdict of consciousness in general. " In the one case, the 
judgment connects the perceptions as they are given in sense, but 
in the other, the judgments are to express what experience in gen- 
eral, and not what the mere perception with its subjective validity, 
contains." 1 The former I by no means require that I or any 
other person shall always find true as I now do. But the judg- 
ments of experience must always be valid for everybody. By 
way of illustration take the following memorable passage from 
Kant : " ' When the sun shines on the stone, it grows warm.' 
This judgment, however often I and others may have perceived 
it. is a mere judgment of perception, and contains no necessity ; 
perceptions are only usually conjoined in this matter. But if I 
say ' The sun warms the stone,' I add to the perception the con- 
cept of cause which is furnished by the understanding, and this 
concept necessarily connects with the notion of sunshine that of 
heat, so that the synthetical judgment becomes of necessity uni- 
versally valid, consequently objective, and is converted from a 
perception into experience." 2 

What then are the pure concepts of the understanding under 
which all perceptions must be subsumed ere they can serve for 
judgments of experience ? They are the various modes of think- 
ing or judging, which is the sole business of the understanding. 
Judgments, however, according to Kant, have been once for all 
analyzed in ordinary logic. And this, and nothing else, is the 
source of Kant's boasted articulation of the pure concepts or cate- 
gories from a single idea. There are as many categories as there 
are original logical functions of judging. The " metaphysical de- 
duction" of the categories consists in their derivation from the 
logical functions of the judgments, which Kant accordingly de- 
scribes as " the clue to the discovery of all the pure concepts of 
the understanding." Between concepts expressing the funda- 
mental relations in knowledge and concepts expressing the dif- 

1 Prolegomena, \ 22 [IV, 53 (78)]. 
''■Prolegomena, \ 20 [IV, 50 n. (73-4 n. )]. 
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ferent forms of logical combination, there is no difference in 
essence, but only in application. The functions of thought which 
produce the forms of logical judgment become categories when 
applied, not to logical notions, but to objects of perception. 
Let objects of perception be thought in one or other of the forms 
of logical combination, and a category emerges. The form of re- 
lation between subject and predicate, for example, is the same as 
that between substance and accident. Yet because in the latter 
the logical function has been bound up with perception — sub- 
stance being the permanent in time — we are not free to make 
either term subject or predicate of a proposition as we are in 
purely logical judgments. This is due altogether to perception. 
In themselves considered, our general notions of objects are 
the functions of unity in judging. For example, the notion of 
cause and effect, which turns up in perception as a fixed order in 
time, is the notion of ground and consequence in the hypothet- 
ical judgment. If then all the elementary notions in our knowl- 
edge were derived from the logical functions, and their identity 
established, the " metaphysical deduction " would be complete. 
We should have before us the organization of thought as it con- 
ditions our knowledge or experience. But as thought alone 
could not tell us which objects were substances and which acci- 
dents, which successions were causal and which casual, we should 
already also recognize that the use of the categories is nugatory 
outside the field of actual perceptions. 

It was a profound (and, as it has also proved, stimulating) sug- 
gestion of Kant's, that the various relations entering into our 
knowledge of nature are but perceptional transformations of the 
various functions of the understanding in judgment. But Kant's 
application of this principle is, it is universally conceded, one of 
the weakest performances of the critical philosophy. He was 
led astray by his rationalistic conviction of the absolute perfec- 
tion of formal logic. Logic regards every judgment from four 
points of view : With respect to the extent of its predication 
(quantity), the nature of its predication (quality), the mutual 
reference of the elements of the predication (relation), and the de- 
gree of the certainty of the predication (modality). And of 
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each of these fundamental aspects there are only three possible 
modes. In quantity, every judgment must be universal, or par- 
ticular, or singular ; in quality, affirmative, or negative, or infinite ; 
in relation, categorical, or hypothetical, or disjunctive ; in modal- 
ity, problematical, or assertory, or apodictic. Some of these 
modes (the singular and the infinite) cannot be got from the 
logical table of judgments until it has been retouched by Kant, 
but it never occurs to him that the logical classification of judg- 
ments is a different thing from the functional grounds of their pro- 
duction. But this classification is external and to some extent 
arbitrary, and it does not touch the inner form, the animating 
soul, of judgments. Kant mistook an arbitrary schema of ar- 
rangement, valuable enough for descriptive purposes, for the 
natural ramifications of an organic unity. And he then pro- 
fessed by reflection upon these twelve aspects of judgments to 
reach the twelve categories, which, however, are simply set down 
without any account of the intervening derivation, though the 
connection is often loose, accidental, and extremely arbitrary. 
Of quantity the categories are : unity, plurality, and totality ; of 
quality : reality, negation, and limitation ; of relation : substance, 
cause, and community ; of modality : possibility, existence, and 
necessity. In all this list the only categories based upon real 
functions of judging, as distinguished from the arbitrary classifi- 
cation of judgments, are substance, cause, and community, which 
are the counterparts in our temporal experience of the timeless 
thought relations subsisting respectively between the elements 
of the categorical, hypothetical, and disjunctive judgments. And 
in the construction of Kant's system the other nine categories are 
little more than ornaments which the logical genius of the builder 
deemed necessary for architectonic symmetry. Substance and 
cause, especially the latter, are the prerogative categories and 
supply both the object and the illustrations of the argument. 
The "metaphysical deduction " has shown what the pure con- 
cepts of the understanding are. But besides the question of fact 
{quid facti), there is the question of right (quid juris). How can 
subjective conditions of thought have objective validity ? How 
can concepts a priori refer to objects ? This question of legiti- 
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macy is the problem of the " transcendental deduction," which, as 
it is the essence of the Critique, is also the most profound and 
subtle production of its author, as, indeed, it cost him long-pro- 
tracted and arduous reflection. 1 Even to follow his argument 
requires the greatest concentration of thought. Without clear 
insight into the nature and necessity of the problem, the best en- 
deavor to understand its solution will be hopelessly frustrated. 

In treating of space and time, it was easy to show that, though 
a priori elements, they necessarily referred to objects, because 
they were the forms of sensibility in and through which alone 
objects could be given. Such objects can be given in perception 
without any necessary reference to the functions of the under- 
standing. If, for instance, they be given through pure and em- 
pirical sensibility, how can we say they must also conform to the 
relation of causality, that is, to a condition which the under- 
standing requires for the synthetical operations of thought ? " For 
we could quite well imagine that phenomena might possibly be 
such that the understanding should not find them conforming to 
the conditions of its synthetical unity, and all might be in such 
confusion that nothing should appear in the succession of phe- 
nomena which could supply a rule of synthesis, and correspond, 
for instance, to the concept of cause and effect, so that this con- 
cept would thus be quite empty, null, and meaningless. With 
all this, phenomena would offer objects to our perception, be- 
cause perception by itself does not require the functions of 
thought." 2 The transcendental deduction, or proof of the legiti- 
macy, of the pure concepts, is, therefore, absolutely necessary. 
Locke's pretended " physiological derivation," which describes the 
contingent causes that generate in us a consciousness of the 
categories, does not touch the question of the original a priori 
source of thought with its various functions of which the cate- 

1 It had begun in 1772 as we know from the celebrated letter to Herz. The Re- 
Jlexionen show the progress from that stage (see no. 925) to the " transcendental de- 
duction ' ' given in the Critique and the latter modifications of it. See Reflexionen, 
II, 258-288. 

2 III, no (80-81). When in the following pages Kant says the functions of 
thought are required for preception, he means for perception with objective, that is, 
universal and necessary validity, which is not found, in his opinion, in the perception 
of brutes. 
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gories are the names ; and, even if it did, it would not be an in- 
quiry into their legitimacy, but only an exhibition of the fact of 
their existence. The transcendental deduction has a much more 
difficult problem. Can we not, however, escape it by proving 
the objective validity of the concept of cause, for example, from 
its recurrence in our experience ? To this, there are two objec- 
tions. First, it would rob the law of causality of its universality 
and necessity, and likewise of the ' dignity' which we attribute to the 
synthesis of cause and effect. And, secondly, if the notions of 
cause, substance, etc., are found in experience, they do not be- 
long to its sensuous or ' given' material ; they must, therefore, be 
added by the understanding, and the question of the legitimacy 
of such additions (for they are universally and necessarily valid) 
is the very question under consideration. 

A "transcendental deduction" of the categories, therefore, is 
indispensable. Subjective in origin, they must be proved to 
have a valid objective application. They are not, however, like 
space and time, perceptive forms in which every phenomena must 
appear to us. The question then arises whether they are not 
" conditions under which alone something can be, if not seen, yet 
thought as an object in general ; for in that case all empirical 
knowledge of objects would necessarily conform to such concepts, 
it being impossible that anything should become an object of ex- 
perience without them." * There is great difficulty in determin- 
ing to what extent Kant conceived that the phenomena we per- 
ceive were ' given ' us independently of the understanding. The 
teaching of the Dissertation, which reappears to a considerable ex- 
tent in the ^Esthetic, is no doubt modified by the Analytic, though 
here too the isolated functioning of the two faculties of sense and 
understanding, and the adequacy of the former to give phe- 
nomena " without the functions of the understanding " 2 are 
as strongly asserted as in the earlier writings. But Kant has 
now reached the conclusion that, if phenomena are ' given ' 
in sense, it is only through the understanding they can be 
thought as objects. And the understanding has no other func- 

nil, 111-112 (83, S. 208-209). 
2 III, 109-110 (80). 
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tion than to confer objectivity upon the phenomena of sense. 
So far has he been carried away from the intelligible world of 
the Dissertation by his solution of the famous question of 1772, 
namely, How notions a priori can have objective reference ? To 
justify his new position is the business of the transcendental de- 
duction. If it can be shown that it is only by means of the cate- 
gories that we think any object of experience as an object, it will 
follow that the categories refer by necessity and a priori to all ob- 
jects of experience. The assertion of this hypothesis is of course 
not its proof; but in this obscure and difficult part of the 
Critique, it is important to be reminded what the precise nature 
of the problem is, as well as the conditions under which its solu- 
tion is attempted. Both are well expressed in the following Re- 
flections : "Something may appear to us without the appearance 
of its ground ; but we cannot know it unless our knowledge pre- 
sumes a ground, since otherwise it would not be knowledge, 
that is, objective representation. This accordingly is a condi- 
tion of the knowledge of objects, and, therefore, of objects them- 
selves ; for the mere appearance or phenomenon {Erscheinung) is 
not yet an object. . . . Something may indeed appear to us, 
but never completely appear, without standing under a rule a 
priori, that is, without being in relation to others (synthesis) 
which can be determined a priori." l Sense gives us appearances ; 
understanding through the categories objectifies them. " Con- 
cepts, which supply the objective ground of the possibility of ex- 
perience, are for that very reason necessary." This is the " prin- 
ciple for the transcendental deduction " of the categories? 2 Yet 
the clue will have no meaning for us if we do not remember that 
in Kant objectivity has nothing to do with reality. It is universal 
and necessary validity and nothing more. And the ultimate aim 
of the deduction is to show that the tempo ro -spatial perceptions of 
the sentient individual gain universal and necessary validity from 
subsumption under the pure concepts of the understanding. The 
objects of experience are not self-existent things ; they are, in 
contrast with individual associations, the universal and necessary 
conjunctions of sense-presentations. 

1 Kanfs Reflexionen, II, 269, 270, 274 (Nos. 945, 946, 959). 
2III, It2, (83-4)- 
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The principle directive of the transcendental deduction is that 
the categories "must be recognized to be a priori conditions of 
the possibility of experience (whether as of sense or of under- 
standing)." 1 Now the categories are all, as we have seen, modes 
of synthesis or combination. Hence, as Kant wrote in the 
Fortschritte der Metaphysik, synthesis is "at bottom the only 
fundamental notion a priori, on which, as original datum of the 
understanding, all notions of the objects of the senses are based. 

All representations which enter into experience can be 

assigned to sense, one only excepted, namely, that of synthesis 

as such Since we ourselves are the source of synthesis, 

it belongs, not to the receptivity of sense, but to the spontaneity 
of the understanding as notion a priori." 2 Even the pure forms 
of sense, space and time, contain no principle of synthesis in 
themselves, and are dependent upon the activity of the under- 
standing for turning them into objects of perception through 
synthesis of their manifold content. Still less can the matter of 
sense furnish such synthesis. It is a conjunction effected by the 
subject alone, a deed of its own self-activity, which it imposes 
alike upon perceptions and notions, and upon elements pure and 
elements empirical. The conditions of this synthesis will, accord- 
ingly, be the conditions of the possibility of an objective experi- 
ence, and, therefore, also the explanation and legitimation of the 
use of the categories, that is, their transcendental deduction. 

But synthesis, as conjunction of a manifold, would be impossi- 
ble without a conjoining unity. Ideas cannot be conjoined un- 
less they are held together in one consciousness. They are as 
good as nothing for me, if I cannot say of every one of them, 
/ am conscious, or I think. This reference is no affair of sense, 
but an act of spontaneity. It may be called pure self-conscious- 
ness or apperception to distinguish it from every empirical state 
of consciousness, and original apperception to indicate that, while 
it produces the all-attendant and ever-identical consciousness / 
think, it cannot be accompanied by any further one. It may also 
be called the transcendental unity of self-consciousness to indicate 

1III, 112 (83, s. 209). 

2VIII, 532, 537. Cf. Ill, 114-115 (S. 212-213). 
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the possibility of its being a source of a priori knowledge. For 
in virtue of it we can already say a priori that whatever else our 
perceptive units may be, they must at any rate submit to the 
conditions under which alone it is possible for them to stand to- 
gether in a single self-consciousness, since otherwise they could 
not belong to us at all. This apperception is, lastly, synthetic, 
that is to say, it would have no existence but for the synthesis of 
the manifold of perception. Only because I can conjoin a plur- 
ality of given representations in one consciousness, is it possible 
for me to conceive the identity of consciousness in these represen- 
tations themselves. 

No knowledge without synthesis. No synthesis without an 
original unity of self-consciousness. Hence the ultimate principle 
of the possibility of all knowledge in relation to the understand- 
ing, is that the elements of every perceptive complex must stand 
under conditions of the original synthetic unity of apperception, 
just as in relation to sense, they stood under the formal conditions 
of space and time. This synthetic unity of consciousness is not 
only necessary to enable me to perceive an object. To be object, 
every sense perception must stand under it. For an " object 
is that in the notion of which the units of the perceptive com- 
plex are united," and this demands a unity of self-consciousness. 
The unity of consciousness, therefore, is what alone constitutes 
the reference of presentations to an object, thus determining their 
objective validity or making them real knowledge. It is the ob- 
jective condition of all knowledge, the condition under which 
alone an object can be conceived. For this reason, namely, 
because through it alone all the complex elements given in a per- 
ception are united into a notion of object, Kant calls the syn- 
thetic unity of apperception itself objective. 

If the unity of consciousness is the ground of the combination 
of presentations into an object, the particular act by which the 
combination is brought about is a judgment. For " a judgment 
is nothing else than the method of bringing given ideas into the 
objective unity of apperception." The judgment asserts the ob- 
jective unity of subject and predicate, as contrasted with mere 
subjective association. Subject and predicate are necessarily 
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united, because both referred to the original self-consciousness. 
They belong to one another in virtue of the necessary unity of 
apperception in the synthesis of presentations. This alone is what 
turns a mere subjective association into an objectively valid 
judgment, for instance, ' Lifting a body and feeling a weight' into, 
' The body is heavy.' This last proposition imports that the two 
ideas or elements are conjoined in the object, and are not simply 
beside each other in the affections of a subject. The formation 
of the judgment through reference of its elements to an object is, 
since the object signifies only the necessary union of ideas, the 
same as the formation of a judgment through reference to the 
synthetic unity of self-consciousness. It is the same function of 
the understanding which confers objectivity upon the presenta- 
tions of sense and objective validity upon the union of subject 
and predicate in a proposition. 

No knowledge or experience without synthesis of precep- 
tions. No synthesis without unity of self-consciousness. But 
self-consciousness manifests itself in judging, that is, in " bring- 
ing given ideas into the objective unity of apperception." And 
the only possible modes of judging are the categories. Hence, 
all perceptions of sense stand under the categories as conditions 
under which alone the units of their complex can unite together 
and coalesce into a single consciousness. In this result is 
already contained the transcendental deduction of the cate- 
gories. 

But the deduction has another side which must not be over- 
looked. Hitherto it has been shown that presentations of sense 
must get arranged under the categories in order to become part 
of the experience of a unitary self-conscious subject. But it is 
equally true that the categories need for their realization a 
reference to presentations of sense, apart from which they are 
nothing but indefinite, empty logical functions. The thinking 
of an object by means of a category can become for us knowl- 
edge only in so far as the category is brought to bear upon 
sense-given phenomena. Nor is the form of sense enough. 
For even when that is added to the categories we get no knowl- 
edge of things, but only of the possible application of the form 
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to empirical perception, which alone is the final voucher for all 
our knowledge, even our knowledge of the form of space, i. e., 
geometry. The categories in themselves are mere thought- 
forms without objective reality, there being no perception on 
which to apply the synthetic unity of apperception involved 
in them. How then do the categories get realized through 
actual perception ? How are they applied to the objects of 
sense ? 

Manifestly this appliction would be possible, if they could only 
be applied to space and time, the forms of all the objects of sense. 
Let the categories determine the forms of space and time, and 
they must also determine spatial and temporal contents. Now, 
space and time are not merely forms of sensuous perception ; 
they are also perceptions, having as characteristic the unity of a 
manifold content. And this unification of the parts of space and 
time, like every other synthesis, is possible only through an 
original self-consciousness, functioning in accordance with the 
categories of the understanding. That is, understanding as 
spontaneity puts synthetic unity into our apprehension of the com- 
plex of a pure sensuous perception as condition for all the objects 
of our (human) empirical perception. Thus it is that the categories, 
though mere thought-forms, get objective reality, that is, appli- 
cation to objects which are given us in perception. These ob- 
jects, of course, are only appearances to sense ; for only in re- 
gard to such objects, as we have already seen, are we capable of 
perception a priori or of a priori perceptive forms. Thus the prob- 
lem of a transcendental deduction is completely solved, for it 
has been shown that the real objective validity of the pure con- 
cepts of the understanding arises from their reference, as cate- 
gories, to the pure forms of perception, in virtue of the supreme 
principle of the synthetic unity of self-consciousness. By throw- 
ing the pure light of the categories (which even in their separa- 
tion present the spectrum of the functions of one synthetic or 
judging self-consciousness) into the empty forms of space and 
time, the opaqueness and manifoldness of these a priori forms of 
perceiving get lighted and focused into the life and unity of 
actual perceptions, which, since they are all-embracing, must re- 
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fleet the borrowed energy of primal thought upon the entire 
world of experience. 1 

But this world, for which the a priori notions are thus valid, is 
of course the world of appearances, not of things in themselves. 
What may be called transcendental phenomenalism is the Coper- 
nican discovery to which Kant was brought by the deduction of 
the categories. Only on the supposition that objects are phe- 
nomena, is it possible and necessary that certain concepts a priori 
shall precede our empirical knowledge of objects. For as mere 
modifications of my sensibility, as determinations of my identical 
self, phenomena must be united in one and the same self-con- 
sciousness. And the manner in which they belong to one con- 
sciousness, precedes all knowledge of objects, as their intellect- 
ual form, as categories or conditions rendering all science and 
experience possible. Here as elsewhere in Kant, phenomenalism 
is the necessary counterpart of a priori knowledge or conditions 
of knowledge. 

The transcendental deduction is now complete. The categories 
have objective validity because, as modes of one combining con- 
sciousness, they must permeate everything this consciousness com- 
bines, manifestly, therefore, the universal forms of sensible ob- 
jects, space and time, as well as the objects themselves. But 
Kant had separated so sharply between sense and understandingt 
that he now feels this application of concepts to perceptions must 
be mediated somewhat more thoroughly than has yet been done. 
And his scholastic genius seeks guidance in the traditional logic 
he so much admired. As he has treated of understanding, the 
faculty of concepts or rules, he now proposes to treat of judg- 

1 It will be noticed that this part of the transcendental deduction rests upon the 
premise that " space and time are represented a priori, not merely as forms of sensu- 
ous perception, but as perceptions themselves." This is also the doctrine of the 
ALsthetic, to which reference is here made (III, 131-2, S. 236-237). But it is ex- 
pressly contradicted, not only in the Fortschritte (VIII, 537) an< I m the Reflexionen 
( e. g., II, 283, no. 985), but in other parts of the Critique itself, notably in the sec- 
tions dealing with "The Anticipations of Perception" and the "Analogies of Ex- 
perience" (e.g., Ill, 159, 169; S. 273, 288). This is one of many proofs that the 
Critique is a patchwork, whose parts were composed at different times, and present, 
therefore, different doctrines — just like the Reflexionen. Logically, if not numerically, 
it perhaps came from about as many minds as the Iliad. 
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ment, or the faculty of subsumption under rules, just as he will 
later treat of reason, or the faculty of syllogizing. And with re- 
gard to judgment, two things have to be considered. The first 
is the problem of mediation just referred to, namely, the precise 
determination of the sensuous condition under which alone pure 
concepts of the understanding can be used. The second brings 
us round, with the close of the Analytic, to the question of the 
possibility of a priori knowledge, which all the intervening de- 
duction is intended to explain. It will exhibit the synthetic 
j udgments a priori which emerge from the application of the pure 
concepts to phenomena of sense under the mediation of the ter- 
tium quid referred to in the first of the two problems of judgment. 

What is the need of such a tertium quid at all ? For Kant, 
who opposed sense and understanding, the answer is at hand, that 
it is needed to overcome the mutual heterogeneity of concepts 
and percepts. " How can the categories be applied to phe- 
nomena, as no one is likely to say that causality, for instance, 
could be seen through the senses, and was contained in the phe- 
nomenon ? " There is needed some third thing, homogeneous 
on the one side with the category, and on the other, with the 
phenomenon, to render the application of the former to the latter 
possible. It must be pure or non-empirical, and both intelligible and 
sensuous at once. Such a mediating factor, which might be called 
a transcendental schema, is found in time. Time is the form of 
both outer and inner sense, and must, therefore, enter into every 
experience ; and yet it is also founded on a synthesis a priori by 
means of the categories with which, therefore, it is homogeneous. 
The schema of a category is its reflection in time. It is more 
concrete than the notion, but less definite than the sensuous 
image, though itself a product of the imagination. Perhaps it 
might be best described as a translation, made by the imagina- 
tion, into the language of time, of any of those synthetic functions 
of self-consciousness which are designated in the table of the pure 
concepts of the understanding. 

The three concepts of quantity have the common schema 01 
number, or perhaps we might better say, numbering. Reality and 
the other concepts of quality have as schema the degree of sensa- 
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tion in time from zero upwards. Of relations : substance has for 
its schema permanence ; causality, orderly succession ; and re- 
ciprocity, coexistence. Lastly, with regard to modality : the 
schema of possibility is existence at any time ; of actuality, exist- 
ence at a definite time ; of necessity, existence at all times. All 
these schemata are nothing but determinations of time a priori 
according to rules, which refer to the series of time (quantity), 
to the contents of time (quality), to the order of time (relations), 
and, lastly, to the extent on comprehensiveness of time (modality), 
in regard to all possible objects. 

This highly artificial schematism of the categories leads to the 
treatment of the principles of experience, that is, to those judg- 
ments a priori which understanding produces by translation of 
its pure concepts into time, the universal form of experience, 
outer and inner. Though time is the mediator, it is actual per- 
ception which is the voucher for the real significance or validity 
of a priori notions and principles. Without the "possibility of 
experience," that is, of actual, sensible realization, even the a 
priori science of geometry would be nothing but a cobweb of the 
brain. Space, time, and the categories are not valid because they 
are a priori, but because they are the elements of experience. 
The highest principle of all synthetic judgments is that every 
object must submit to the conditions necessary for combining or 
synthesizing the complex of perception in an actual or possible 
experience. And on this ground of possible reference to sensible 
experience rests the validity of the principles which the under- 
standing delivers a priori in regard to objects. 

Each principle contains nothing but a rule for the application 
to sense phenomena of a category or class of categories. Hence 
Kant lays out the principles on the procrustean table of cate- 
gories. They are, in correspondence respectively with quantity, 
quality, relation, and modality, designated axioms of pure percep- 
tion, anticipations of sense perception, analogies of experience, and 
postulates of empirical thinking in general. Of these principles 
of the pure understanding by far the most important are the 
analogies of experience. They are derived from the categories 
of relation, which, it has been already shown, are the only cate- 
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gories expressing real functions of judging. Quantity, quality, 
and modality, referring as they do to arbitrarily selected and ac- 
cidental aspects of propositions, cannot yield principles of any 
real significance about the essence of judgment. And as a mat- 
ter of fact, the axioms of pure perception and the anticipations of 
sense are not derived from the categories of quality and quantity, 
though Kant offers a most elaborate demonstration of such de- 
rivation, while the postulates of empirical thinking are mere 
formal and trivial explanations of the categories of modality. 
The axioms of pure perception have for their principle : All per- 
ceptions are extensive magnitudes. This principle has nothing 
in common with the categories of quantity, save the metaphorical 
designation of its predicate. What is affirmed in the principle is 
that all objects are in space and time. And this is vouched for, 
not by the categories of quantity, but by the constitution of space 
and time as forms of sense perception and consequently character- 
istics of all objects of our sensibility. The principle of the antic- 
ipations of sense is : In all perceptions of sense the reale, that is, 
matter of sensation, has intensive magnitude, that is, degree. 
This so-called principle is, of course, a matter of observation. 
But Kant professes to form it by means of the categories of qual- 
ity. It will be remembered that affirmation or negation is called 
in logic the quality of a judgment, that Kant, by some trans- 
cendent magic, transformed them into the categories of reality 
and its opposite, that these again were schematized (no one 
knows how) as degree of sensation in time from zero upwards, 
and that it is this quality of sensations that now turns up as the 
principle of the anticipations of sense. From the quality of a 
judgment, Kant has carried us to the quality or intensive quantity 
of a sensation, which has scarcely even the name in common ! 
Let it not be forgotten, however, that Kant is now gathering to- 
gether the stock of our a priori knowledge, as generated by the 
application of the categories to the form of sense perception. 
The axioms of pure perception and the anticipations of sense per- 
ception are the a priori knowledge (!) furnished by the categories 
of quantity and quality. Kant's ratibnalistic bias and logical 
pedantry alike forbade the assumption that any class of categories 
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should be barren. The axioms, anticipations, and postulates are 
set down here, along with the analogies of experience, in gratifi- 
cation of an architectonic sense, to which, from long converse 
with the quadrilateral table of categories, its arbitrary abstrac- 
tions had come to signify the fourfold base and type of all 
thought and all phenomenal existence in heaven above and earth 
beneath. 

It is, then, on the so-called analogies of experience that the ques- 
tion of a priori principles of experience and of the pure science of 
nature really rests. The considerations which have led to a pre- 
sumption in favor of this class of a priori principles are as follows : 
The judgment, which we found to express the function of under- 
standing in all experiences, presents, in bringing a manifold to 
unity (which is all it ever does), three relations of thought : that 
of predicate to subject (A is B), that of grounds to consequence 
(if A is B, C is D), and that of the reciprocity of parts in con- 
nection with a whole (A is either B or C or D). These modes 
of judging may be designated by the pure concepts of inherence 
and subsistence, causality and dependence, community and reci- 
procity. And when schematized or reflected into time (as they 
must be, since time is the universal form of experience, outer and 
inner), these categories emerge as the permanent amid change, 
the orderly sequent, and the co-existent. " Hence three laws 
of all relations of objects in time will precede sense-experience, as 
conditions indeed of its very possibility. These laws will determine 
for every object its relative place or its relation to other objects 
so far as that is dependent upon the unitary constitution of time." 1 
These laws, however, are more properly called regulative principles. 
They are the rules of the a priori general determination of time, 
to which all particular and empirical determinations must con- 
form. In themselves expressing merely the relation of time to the 
unity of apperception (through the categories), they become in ap- 
plication the forms of that connection of all phenomena whereby 
the unity of nature is constituted. As analogies, they express log- 
ical functions (unlike the sense-form of space on which axioms are 
based); but as analogies of experience, they assert that all phe- 
illl, 166(155, S. 283). 
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nomena, so far as their relative place of existence, or their rela- 
tions, are concerned, are subject a priori to rules determining their 
mutual relation in time. Time itself not being perceived (as Kant 
here asserts), it cannot itself assign a place to the objects which 
are confusedly and fortuitously received into time. But the cate- 
gories or a priori functions of self-consciousness, as they are the 
fountain source of objectivity, also assign to their place in time 
the sense-phenomena they turn into objects. And the analogies 
of experience are simply the principles for determining the place 
of phenomena in time, according to its three modes. Or, hav- 
ing regard both to their source and their application, they are 
tersely described by Kant as " exhibiting the connection of all phe- 
nomena or unity of nature under certain exponents, which express 
nothing else than the relation of time (as comprehending all ex- 
istence) to the unity of self -consciousness, this latter depending for 
its existence on synthesis according to rules. Together these 
analogies simply say that all phenomena exist in one nature and 
must so exist, because without such unity a priori, no unity of 
experience, and therefore no determination of objects in experi- 
ence, would be possible." 1 

How are the analogies, which we have hitherto characterized in 
general terms, specifically formulated and proved by Kant ? The 
first analogy is the principle of the permanence of substance. Its 
thesis, as restated in the second edition of the Critique, is " that in 
all change of the objects of sense substance is permanent, and its 
quantum is in nature neither increased or lessened." 2 The proof, 
which was exhaustive and even redundant in the first edition, is 
enlarged in the second edition by the introduction of a new para- 
graph, which really contains an independent and complete demon- 
stration of the thesis. But Kant, with the carelessness that char- 
acterizes the composition of the Critique, allows both proofs to 
stand as parts of one argument, though the new alone estab- 
lishes the thesis, and the old was intended to prove a different 
thesis. The new argumentation is as follows : All objects of 
sense are in time, the universal form of perception. Time con- 

'III, 191 (188-9, S. 321-2). 

2 III, 169 (S. 288. The formulation of the first edition is different). 
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tains both simultaneity and succession. Time itself does not 
change, because it is that in which changes are represented. But 
time per se cannot be perceived. 1 Consequently, in the phenom- 
ena themselves must lie that substrate which brings time into 
consciousness and which, as point of reference for their phenom- 
ena, makes the apprehension of their simultaneity or succession 
possible. But substance, now, is the substrate of all that, as real, 
constitutes the existence of things, and in such manner that what- 
ever takes place in existence, or comes to exist, can only be 
thought as a determination of it. That permanent element, con- 
sequently, in relation to which all time relations of objects can 
alone be determined, is the substance in all the shows of sense ; 
it is that reale of these which, as substrate of all change, ever re- 
mains the same. Inasmuch, therefore, as substance enters not 
into the alteration of existence, neither can the quantum of it in 
nature be either lessened or increased. It is not affirmed that 
this abiding substrate must be matter or anything else. What is 
maintained is that something must be permanent and unchanging, 
in order to make possible our perception of the time-relations of 
succession and simultaneity — a perception which as a matter ot 
fact exists, and of which time itself, since it is unperceived, cannot 
be the condition, while substantiality, and substantiality alone, 
can be. 

The second analogy has for principle the sequence of time ac- 
cording to the law of causality. This is the most important of 
all the a priori principles. For causality is the subject, as it was 
also the motive, of a large part of the Critique. And this analogy 
has been the chosen battlefield of opposing schools of interpre- 
tation. The thesis is that " all changes take place according to 
the law of the connection of cause and effect." 2 The proof, which 
in the first edition contains much repetition and irrelevancy, is 
duplicated in the second edition by the following self-contained 
and complete demonstration : I perceive that sense-presentations 

1 See note p. 229. 

2 III, 173 (S. 294). The wording of the first edition is as follows : "Everything 
that happens (begins to be) presupposes something on which it follows according to 
a rule." And it is called a principle of ' Production,' not of ' Time-sequence' (as in 
the second edition). 
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follow one another, or that there is a state of things at one time 
the opposite of that which preceded. This signifies that I connect 
two perceptions in time. But connection is no deed of sense or 
even of pure perception, but it is the product of synthetic self- 
consciousness, which in such functioning may be called imagina- 
tion. But imagination can connect the said two states in two 
ways, either that this shall precede that or that this ; for time 
itself cannot be perceived, so that by reference to it we might de- 
termine, as it were, empirically what precedes and what follows in 
the object. I am thus only conscious that my imagination puts 
the one first and the other second, not that in the object the one 
precedes and the other follows. In other words, the mere per- 
ception of sense leaves the objective relation of the consecutive 
sense-presentations undetermined. 

In order, now, that this relation should be perceived as de- 
termined, the relation between the two states must be so thought 
that it necessarily determines which state shall be necessarily set 
first, and which second. Such necessary synthetic union can 
be effected only by a category of the understanding. And this 
category is in the present case the notion of the relation of cause 
and effect, in which the former determines the latter as its actual 
sequent in time, and not as something merely placed after it by 
imagination, which might just as well go before it, or even not 
exist at all. Only by this, therefore, that we subject the se- 
quence of sense-presentations (and consequently all change) to 
the law of causality, is experience itself possible. It is the law of 
causality alone which makes these presentations possible for our 
experience. Without the law their connection would be subjec- 
tive only. But causality, uniting them after the analogy of 
ground and consequence, makes their connection objective, and 
experience for the first time possible. Causality, therefore, cannot 
be borrowed from experience. Experience teaches us that some- 
thing happens. But we always presuppose that something pre- 
cedes on which it follows by rule. For without the a priori 
connection of cause and effect, there could be no objective 
experience. 

The principle of the third analogy is that "all substances, so far 
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as they may simultaneously be perceived in space, are in thor- 
oughgoing reciprocity." 

With the proof of these a priori principles, axioms, anticipa- 
tions, analogies, and postulates, ends the systematic Analytic or 
the constructive part of Kant's Logic. They are the answer to 
its problem : How is the pure science of nature possible ? It is 
possible because the understanding does not draw its universal 
laws from nature, but prescribes them to it. For we know na- 
ture, not as it is in itself, but only as a complex of phenomena, 
that is, of our own sense-presentations. And the laws by which 
they are connected are due to the constitution of our understand- 
ing as the faculty that brings them all under the unity of self- 
consciousness, without which no experience would be possible. 
Since the understanding is the origin of the universal order of 
nature, as a phenomenon (and we know it only thus), the ultimate 
laws of nature may of course be known a priori. For, accord- 
ing to Kant's maxim, we know a priori what we ourselves put 
into things. 
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